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HONDURAS. 

By  Consul  Francis   J.  Dyer,  Tegucigalpa,  July  16. 

The  United  States  at  present  enjoys  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  both 
export  and  import,  with  Honduras,  but  this  can  not  be  increased  to 
any  great  extent  unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  Hon- 
duras can  be  enlarged.  Any  extension  of  the  existing  or  the  crea- 
tion of  new  industries  will  bring  more  money  into  the  country  and 
enable  the  people  to  satisfy  the  wants  that  they  are  acquiring. 
Gradually  the  Hondurans  are  adopting  manners  and  customs  m 
living  and  dress  like  those  of  the  foreigners,  but  there  are  in  use 
very  few  American  stoves,  beds,  bathtubs,  and  other  sanitary  appli- 
ances, washing  machines,  incubators,  etc.  Many  articles  that  Ameri- 
cans consider  necessities  are  not  sold ;  yet  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
humble  home  has  a  sewing  machine  and  many  boast  a  phonograph 
of  some  sort  indicates  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  progres- 
sive. Typewriters  and  cash  registers  are  quite  common,  and  wher- 
ever roads  exist  the  automobile  has  been  introduced. 

European  countries  are  already  taking  very  active  steps  to  recover 
lost  trade  and  gain  new.  The  moment  the  war  ends  there  will  be  a 
heavy  decrease  in  American  trade  with  Honduras,  despite  all  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Detailed  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  Honduras  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $5,584,747  in  191G,  as  compared  with  $4,696,472  in  1015, 
a  gain  of  18.91  per  cent.  Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Hon- 
duras, according  to  the  Government  statistics  of  that  country, 
amounted  to  $5,177,000  in  1914-15,  of  a  total  of  $5,874,000  imported 
from  all  countries. 

The  increased  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1916  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  the  Ijanana  industry  at  Ceiba  and  Tela 
and  the  sugar  industry  at  Ceiba  on  the  north  coast.  There  was  also 
a  gain  in  the  quantity  of  silver  bullion  shipped  by  a  mining  concern 
at  San  Juancito  and  in  some  products  required  to  supply  nee^^  of 
the  United  States  growing  out  of  war  conditions. 

The  shipments  of  antimony  ore,  bananas  and  plantains,  scrap 
metal,  copra,  coconuts,  •  fustic,  panama  hats,  hides,  liquid  amber, 
Peruvian  balsam,  oranges,  rubber,  parrots,  sarsaparilla  root,  silver 
bullion,  and  sugar  showed  increases  in  value.  Coconut  shipments 
fell  otf  more  than  20  per  cent  in  quantity,  but  higher  prices  made 
the  output  worth  more.  There  were  decreases  in  the  values  of 
coffee,  gold  bullion  and  precipitates,  grapefruit,  mahogany,  silver 
coin,  and  deerskins.  There  were  small  shipments  of  coliune  nuts, 
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ginger,  indigo,  mangrove  bark,  goatskins,  and  scrap  metal  in  response 
to  insistent  demands  from  American  importers.  A  small  quantity 
of  beans  was  exported,  an  imusual  occurrence,  for  Honduras  does  not 
grow  enough  staple  foodstuffs  to  meet  its  own  needs. 

According  to  invoices  certified  at  the  American  consulates  during 
1915  and  1916,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Quantity.       Value 


1916 


Quantity.       Value 


Antimony  ore pounds. 

Bananas bunches. 

Beans pounds. 

Chicle do... 

Coconuts number. 

Coffee pounds. 

Containers  (eil) 

Copper  and  brass  (scrap) {bundtes'." 

Copra poimds. 

Conune  nuts do. . . 

Dyewoods tons. 

Gold  bullion  and  precipitates ounces. 

Ginger  root '. pounds. 

GT^V^H^t {number! 

Hats,  straw do... 

Hides,  cattle pounds. 

Indigo do... 

Liquid  amber do... 

Mahogany  logs number . 

Mahogany ,  rough M  feet . 

Mangrove  bark pounds. 

0^-g- •- {bS: 

Peruvian  balsam ^ pounds. 

Plantains number. 

Parrots do . . . 

Rubber,  crude pounds. 

Sarsaparilla do. . . 

Silver  bullion ounces. 

Silver  coin 

Skins: 

Deer pounds. 

Goat do. . . 

Sheep do . . . 

Sugar,  bags  in  1915,  pounds  in  1916 

Zinc 

Ail  other  articles 


5,600 
959, 821 


?1,128 
2,391,745 


280 

359,645 

574, 192 

63 


58 

220, 289 

55, 922 

366 


17,678 

10,654,369 

6,525 


$2, 418 

2,885,776 

442 


23,700 


1,653 


1,0.58 
17,821 


10, 116 
353,711 


75 

3,600 

67 

,563,351 


62 
294,250 


595 
22 
174 


108 

728 

11,446 


9,676,982 

395, 264 

56 

2,458 

27 

93,964 

2,750 

2,025 

14,208 

1,611 

105 

900 

412 

1,521,331 

759 

1,560 


306,758 

43,260 

208 

432 

882 

7,537 

165 

54,392 

294,721 

120 

118 

619 

352,133 

1,216 

338 


915 

71 

1,000 

425,500 

20 

41,011 

32, 103 

,997,673 


120,591 


2,381 

469 

554 

4,269 

65 

15,534 

6, 666 

835,112 

398, 193 

34,330 


193 

6,840 

5,011 

10 

634 

692,075 

28 

101, 138 

44,823 

1,754,471 


110,769 
243 


10,566 
157 

4,530 

1,423 

7,022 

72 

49,625 

10,993 

1,106,240 

93,795 

32,413 
49 


6,400 
5,488 


69 

53,991 

447 

2,618 


7,601,590 


314,779 

'"i.'ses 


Total 

Returned  American  goods. 


4,696,472 
65,591 


5,584,747 
72,823 


Exports  from  the  Different  Districts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  from  the  ports  of 
Ceiba,  Puerto  Cortes,  and  Tegucigalpa  in  1915  and  1916 : 


Ports. 


1915 


1916 


Gain(+) 
or  loss 


Although  the  Tegucigalpa  district  increased  its  exports  by  silver 
and  gold  bullion  and  precipitates  worth,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
other  metals,  $1,189,268  in  1915  and  $1,403,472  in  1916,  it  ranked  last 
in  the  amount  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1915  and  next  to 
the  last  in  1916,  in  whidi  year  the  Puerto  Cortes  district  dropped 
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to  last  place  because  of  the  ruin  brought  to  the  banana  industry 
through  differences  between  the  independent  growers  and  the  large 
banana  companies.  The  Tegucigalpa  district,  without  the  shipments 
of  metals,  practically  all  of  which  is  produced  by  one  mining  com- 
pany, invoiced  for  the  United  States  only  $195,330  worth  of  goods 
in  1915  and  $206,690  in  1916.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  north  coast 
exports  amounted  to  $3,896,253,  or  more  than  double  the  $1,610,163 
worth  exported  from  the  south  coast. 
Depreciation  of  Currency — Labor  Conditions. 

The  Honduran  currency  is  on  a  silver  basis.  The  unit  of  exchange 
is  the  peso,  which  contains  silver  of  the  same  amount  and  fineness 
as  the  American  dollar.  When  the  silver  in  a  peso  has  been  worth 
about  74  cents  in  New  York  the  peso  has  been  quoted  at  43  and  44 
cents  gold  in  Honduras,  it  being  necessary  to  give  $2.25  to  $2.35  in 
Honduran  currency  to  buy  $1  in  American  money.  With  a  good 
profit  in  buying  Honduras  silver  coin  at  43  cents  and  selling  it  in  New 
York  at  74  there  has  been  a  continuous  drain  of  silver  out  of  the 
country  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  Honduran  Government  to  pre- 
vent it.  How  to  keep  silver  here  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
to  maintain  the  reserve  necessary  for  the  paper  issue  of  the  three 
banks  has  become  a  serious  problem  and  all  Government  plans  for 
permanent  improvements  are  necessarily  deferred. 

Honduras  has  few  industries  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians 
Avith  some  admixture  of  Spanish  blood.  On  the  north  coast  there  is 
a  considerable  proportion  of  Negroes — Caribs  and  AVest  Indians. 
These  form  the  laboring  element  of  the  country,  those  in  the  interior 
receiving  50  to  75  cents  silver  per  day  with  food  and  those  on  the 
coast  getting  about  $1  gold.  The  higher  wages  paid  on  the  plan- 
tations and  for  stevedoring  cause  a  drift  of  labor  to  the  coast  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  secure  help  in  the  interior  where,  in  such  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  communities  as  Siguatepeque,  laborers  receive 
75  cents  silver  a  day.  Women  and  children  workers  can  scarcely  be 
had  and  as  a  result  some  coffee  plantations,  where  cheap  labor  is 
essential  to  success,  have  been  abandoned. 

The  manufacturing  industries  include  breweries,  distilleries  where 
aguardiente  and  alcohol  are  made,  ice  factories,  soda-water  works, 
small  sawmills,  the  making  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  chiefly  in  the 
homes  of  the  people,  the  manufacture  of  Panama  and  cheaper  straw 
hats,  bricks,  and  tiles  for  floors  and  roofing.  In  the  capital  there  are 
two  small  shoe  factories.  Earthenware  pots  and  a  cheap  class  of 
matting  are  made  for  local  consumption. 
Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising, 

Government  reports  show  that  in  1916  the  areas  in  cultivation  were 
as  follows:  Coffee,  3,660  manzanas  (manzana=1.726  acres);  cacao, 
11;  cane,  2,498;  plantains,  24;  bananas,  21,454;  coconuts,  1,305; 
oranges,  43;  rubber,  123;  pasture,  36,839;  various,  654;  total  under 
cultivation,  66,611  manzanas.  The  large  banana-producing  Depart- 
ment of  Atlantida  is  credited  with  3,500  quintals  of  maize  and  no 
other  crop,  while  the  Bay  Islands,  with  their  plantations  of  plan- 
tains and  large  coconut  production,  are  not  considered  at  all  in  the 
Government  reports.  Only  404,350  stems  of  bananas  are  reported— 
not  enough  for  three  weeks'  shipments  from  a  banana  port  like 
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Ceiba.  Other  figures  giA^en  are:  Corn,  1,644,521  quintals;  maicillo 
(little  corn),  407,828;  beans,  187,227;  rice,  76,935;  wheat,  4,963;  po- 
tatoes, 4,059 ;  yuca,  89,751 ;  coffee,  67,119 ;  sugar,  native,  58,390 ;  plan- 
tains, 200,000  bunches.  The  number  of  head  of  stock  of  all  kinds  is 
given  as  101,030,  which  is  far  short  of  the  actual  number. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  issued  instructions  last  spring  to  the 
governors  of  all  Departments  in  the  Republic  to  make  especial  efforts 
to  increase  the  areas  devoted  to  foodstuffs,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
acreage  has  been  materially  increased  and  that  the  crops  promise 
well.  Moreover,  the  Government  is  causing  some  planting  to  be  done 
on  its  own  account  and  in  a  general  way  is  trying  to  encourage  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising  by  the  importation  of  seed  and  by  dissemi- 
nating information  regarding  improved  methods  for  field  crops  and 
stock  raising.  Stockmen  from  the  United  States  have  been  making 
inquiries  and  investigation  through  personal  representatives  regard- 
ing the  cattle  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  ship- 
ments of  live  cattle  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  this  year  from 
Ceiba,  on  the  north  coast,  and  a  small  refrigerating  plant  for  beef 
will  probably  be  established  somewhere  near  Puerto  Cortes,  if  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cattle  can  be  had.  Improved  stock  for  breeding 
purposes  will  likely  be  introduced,  and  it  is  estimated  by  an  experi- 
enced cattleman  that  Honduras  can  export  50,000  head  of  beef  cattle 
annually  after  the  herds  have  been  built  up. 

Very  little  wheat  is  grown.  Some  rice  is  produced  and  experiments 
in  rice  growing  are  reported  to  have  been  successful  around  Puerto 
Cortes,  while  considerable  areas  of  low,  marshy  lands  extending  east- 
ward along  the  coast  are  said  to  be  suitable  for  this  product.  Com 
or  maize,  which  forms  tlie  principal  food  of  the  people,  is  produced 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  local  needs..  Occasionally  a  dry  year 
or  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers  maJces  necessary  the  importation  of 
these  foodstuffs,  which  is  done  at  heavy  expense,  as  the  usual  method 
of  transportation  is  by  pack  mules  over  rough  and  mountainous 
trails.  There  are  few  roads,  but  the  Government  is  gradually  extend- 
ing them  with  the  limited  means  at  its  disposal.  The  only  railroad 
running  to  the  interior  is  the  National  Railway  from  Puerto  Cortes 
to  Potrerillos,  about  59  miles.  The  railroads  of  the  banana  companies 
further  eastward  on  the  north  coast  are  of  limited  use  to  tlie  public 
for  local  transportation. 
Creneral  Industrial  Development. 

The  banana  business  on  the  north  coast  shows  a  steady  advance 
with  a  tendency  toward  concentration  in  the  hands  of  the  large  oper- 
ators, whose  profits  for  the  last  year  or  two  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. Many  independent  growers  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  coconut  industry  is  prospering  on  the  north  coast, 
although  the  trees  are  subject  to  disease  and  insect  pests.  A  sugar 
factory  near  Ceiba  has  been  successfully  inaugurated  and  has  made 
shipments  to  the  United  States.  It  converts  the  molasses  into  alco- 
hol, which  has  found  a  market  in  France,  and  various  liquors  are 
also  distilled.  Lack  of  rain  during  the  past  season  reduced  the  yield 
of  cane  around  Ceiba  about  50  per  cent,  but  a  larger  acreage  and 
greater  sucrose  content  is  expected  to  prevent  any  material  reduction, 
in  the  output  or  in  profits,  as  the  contracts  with  groAvers  specify  tliat 
all  cane  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  ton  instead  of  by  sucrose  content. 
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Considerable  work  is  being  done  near  Nueva  Armenia  in  getting 
out  mahogany  and  other  timber.  Construction  work  in  general  is 
being  put  off  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  at  Tela,  Ceiba,  Nueva 
Armenia,  and  Trujillo  only  such  railroad  work  as  is  necessary  is 
being  done.  Nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ing the  free  port  of  Caratasca,  Plans  for  producing  turpentine, 
rosin,  and  paper  pulp,  and  for  shipping  cattle  seem  to  be  dormant, 
but  Americans  who  are  interested  hope  to  see  them  carried  out. 
Plans  for  developing  the  country  around  Iriona  and  for  putting  on 
a  schooner  to  carry  fruit  to  New  Orleans  are  said  to  be  progressing 
favorably.  An  American  colony  has  begun  cacao  culture  on  Patuca 
River,  and  a  number  of  persons  have  expressed  satisfaction  over  the 
prospects.  Two  small  copra  factories  have  been  established,  one  at 
Eoatan  and  one  at  Puerto  Cortes.  Coconuts  not  suitable  for  ship- 
ment are  made  into  copra,  but  high  prices  for  nuts  make  it  more 
profitable  to  ship  those  of  first  quality.  A  boat-building  business  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Roatan  Island,  has  been  prospering  because  of  the  de- 
mand for  tomiage.  It  turns  out  schooners  and  other  craft  suitable 
for  coasting  trade  and  for  traffic  with  the  Gulf  ports.  Several  mining 
prospects  are  being  developed,  and  prospectors  continue  to  push 
their  investigations  throughout  the  country.  It  is  claimed  that  when- 
ever the  construction  of  railroads  make  transportation  reasonably 
cheap  a  number  of  mines  can  be  developed  with  profit. 

Limited  Supply  of  Fish — Petroleum  Deposits. 

There  are  no  fisheries  of  importance  and  not  enough  fish  are  caught 
to  meet  the  demand  for  local  consumption.  Fish  and  oysters  can 
be  had  near  San  Lorenzo,  but  the  cost  of  ice  and  the  transportation 
by  automobile  trucks  makes  the  cost  in  Tegucigalpa  prohibitive. 
The  north  coast  receives  a  limited  and  micertain  supply  of  fish  from 
the  waters  of  British  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  and  a  very  few  are 
taken  locally. 

American  interests  have  secured  a  concession  to  explore  a  portion 
of  the  country  for  petroleum  and  it  has  already  done  considerable 
road  and  other  work  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  its  concession.  The 
public  has  not  been  informed  regarding  the  nature  of  its  oil  dis- 
coveries, if  any. 

With  a  total  population  estimated  at  600,000,  widely  scattered  over 
an  area  approximately  that  of  Ohio,  and  with  few  towns  of  more 
than  5,000  or  6,000  people,  there  is  little  development  in  the  way  of 
railroads,  port  works,  street  railways,  lighting  plants,  or  even  road 
and  bridge  building,  and  there  is  not  much  pros]Dect  of  important 
work  of  this  character  in  the  near  future. 

AMAPALA  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agrent   George   A.   j>£akinsou. 

This  district  comprises  the  Departments  of  Choluteca  and  Valle, 
the  two  maritime  Provinces  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
country  is  sparsely  jDopidated,  the  largest  towns,  Choluteca,  Nacaome, 
and  Amapala,  having  estimated  populations  of  7,500,  5,000,  and 
4,500,  respectively.  Tlicre  are  no  railroads  built  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  roads,  all  transportation 
is  by  means  of  pack  mules  and  ox  carts.  Aside  from  one  or  two 
small  plants  for  tlic  !ii;iiinf'iU'tnre  of  ice  and  aerated  waters  there  are 
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no  factories  and  therefore  no  demands  for  machinery  or  raw  mate- 
rials. Except  for  a  strip  of  alluvial  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Department  of  Choluteca  which  is  planted  in  coffee,  sugar,  and  com, 
the  soil  is  shallow  and  unproductive  and  suitable  chiefly  for  grazing 
purposes. 
The  Port  of  Amapala — ^Heavy  Lighterage  Charges. 

Amapala  is  the  only  seaport  on  the  south  coast  and  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  this  region,  including  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital, 
passes  through  this  port,  which  is  situated  on  Tigre  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  about  16  miles  distant  from  the  mainland.  There 
is  an  excellent  channel  leading  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  up  to 
Tigre  Island,  which  permits  deep-draft  vessels  to  enter.  The  port 
proper  is  admirablj'-  located,  being  well  protected  from  the  sea  and 
of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  five  or  six  large  steamers  at  one  time. 
There  are  no  wharves  and  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roads 
about  a  mile  from  shore  and  receive  and  discharge  cargo  by  means 
of  lighters. 

All  merchandise,  regardless  of  final  destination,  is  landed  and  car- 
ried into  the  customhouse  for  the  assessment  of  import  duties,  after 
which  that  portion  of  the  cargo  destined  for  Tegucigalpa  and  other 
interior  points  is  carried  back  aboard  the  lighters  and  transported 
across  an  arm  of  the  bay  and  up  an  estuary  to  San  Lorenzo,  the 
terminus  of  the  Tegucigalpa-Pacific  highway,  16  miles  from  Amapala. 
Here  it  is  placed  on  pack  mules  or  loaded  aboard  ox  carts  and  auto- 
mobile trucks  for  further  transportation. 

Two  German  firms,  whose  properties  embrace  practically  the  entire 
water  front,  have  for  years  enjoyed  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
lighterage  business,  and  all  incoming  and  outgoing  freight  passes 
through  their  hands.  They  use  a  number  of  shallow-draft  wooden 
barges  carrying  from  10  to  30  tons  each  which  are  rowed  by  native 
crews  of  five  to  nine  men.  Tlie  charge  for  receiving  freight  from 
the  steamer  and  lightering  up  to  San  Lorenzo,  just  16  miles  distant, 
is  approximately  $3  per  ton.  When  it  is  considered  that  normally  a 
ton  of  freight  can  be  moved  from  San  Francisco  to  Amapala,  21  days' 
steaming,  at  a  rate  only  slightly  in  excess  of  this  figure,  the  great 
handicap  under  w^hich  Amapala's  commerce  is  laboring  becomes 
apparent, 
roreigm  Trade  of  District. 

According  to  data  furnished  by  the  local  customs  authorities,  the 
total  foreign  trade  was  valued  at  $3,260,258  in  1916,  as  compared 
with  $2,901,876  in  1915.  Impoi-ts  for  the  past  year  showed  a  slight 
gain  over  1915,  the  figures  }3eing,  respectively,  $1,619,673  and 
$1,481,724.  Exports  for  1916  exceeded  those  of  1915  by  $220,443,  the 
figures  for  the  two  years  being,  respectively,  $1,640,585  and 
$1,420,152. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  by  countries  for 
the  calendar  years  1915  and  1916 : 


Countries. 

1915 

1916 

Countries. 

1915 

1916 

United  States 

S1,273,0S2 

ltt3,«73 

30,306 

35,436 

14,882 

51,417,287 
72,252 
67,539 
37,402 

$8,427 
15,920 

$15,924 
9,2e» 

TJ-nited  Eliii4!doin 

Italy..."  .'.'.'.. 

Franre 

Total 

Centra]  America 

1,481,796 

1,619,673 

Germaoy 

HONDURAS. 


The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were  cotton 
textiles,  flour,  mineral  oils,  explosives,  drugs,  medicines,  shoes,  fresh 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  beer,  whisky,  and  mining  machinery. 
Merchandise  from  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  principall}'^  of 
cotton  textiles,  thread,  woolen  cloth,  leather  goods,  and  cutlery. 
Small  quantities  of  whisky  were  received  from  Canada.  Wines, 
liquors  and  spirits,  perfumes  and  toilet  preparations,  cotton  textiles, 
and  silks  were  the  chief  articles  sent  from  France.  Guatamala  and 
Nicaragua  supplied  all  the  sugar  delivered  at  this  port  and  a  small 
amount  of  tobacco.  The  principal  articles  received  from  Germany 
were  chemicals,  paper  and  its  manufactures,  drugs  and  medicines, 
wines,  beer,  cotton  textiles,  earthenware,  chinaware,  and  enameled 
goods. 
Principal  Articles  in  Export  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  by  countries  of  destination 
for  the  calendar  years  1915  and  1916 : 


Articles  and  destination. 


Antimony  ore:  United  States. 

Cheese:  Central  America 

Coffee: 

France 

United  States 

Copper,  scrap:  United  States. 

Cigars:  Central  America 

Fustic:  United  States 

Gold  bulUon:  United  States. . 
Hides: 

United  States 

Fran  ce 

Italy 

Germany 

Si)ain 


7,406 

481 


10, 115 
353, 710 

172, 817 

4,120 

12,680 

528 

1,100 


1916 


$2, 189 


17, 171 

917 
322 
160 


294, 721 


194,899 
6,700 


Articles  and  destination. 


Indigo:  United  States 

Rubber,  crude:  United  States. 
Silver  bullion:  United  States.. 

Skins,  deer:  United  States 

Sugar:  Central  America 

Tobacco:  Central  America 

Miscellaneous: 

United  States 

Italy 

Central  America 


Total. 


$1,797 

835,111 

9, 744 

1,129 

1,297 

7,037 


1, 420, 152 


1916 


$1, 215 

2,442 

,  106, 239 

6,010 


1,410 

3,061 
1,520 

1,009 


1,640,585 


The  mode  of  living  is  very  simple  among  the  natives  and  their 
needs  are  very  largely  supplied  by  local  products.  A  few  hundred 
dried  cattle  hides  and  an  insignificant  amount  of  coffee  and  rubber 
are  the  only  articles  of  export  originating  in  this  district.  Much 
gold  and  silver  bullion  and  hides  are  shipped  from  points  in  the 
interior.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  imports  is  intended  for  con- 
sumption in  this  market,  fully  75  per  cent  representing  goods  in 
transit  for  the  capital  and  other  inland  cities. 
German  Trade  Monopoly. 

The  trading  business  throughout  all  southern  Honduras  is  domi- 
nated by  German  influence.  Four  powerful  and  long-established 
German  import  and  export  houses  are  located  at  Anmpala,  from  which 
the  entire  south  coast  is  supplied  with  merchandise.  These  German 
firms  maintain  numerous  branch  stores  and,  though  in  a  sense  whole- 
salers, they  do  an  extensive  retail  business  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  the  greater  number  of  small  native  retailers  located  in 
villages  where  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  is  not  considered 
sufficient  to  warrant  these  large  houses  in  establishing  their  own 
branches.  Their  head  offices  are  in  Germany  and  they  have  agents 
in  New  York  with  whom  they  keep  open  accounts.  In  addition  to 
commanding  large  capital,  they  obtain  credits  in  Germany  ranging 
from  four  to  nine  months,  placing  them  in  position  to  grant  very 
attractive  terms  to  native  storekeepers.    These  houses  naturally  show 
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a  strong  preference  for  German  goods,  and  although  present  cir- 
cumstances oblige  them  to  place  orders  in  the  United  States  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  presume  that  upon  the  termination  of  the  war 
they  will  look  to  their  home  markets  for  certain  supplies  not  now 
obtainable. 
Care  Required  in  Packing  Goods. 

The  number  of  American  commercial  salesmen  visiting  this  mar- 
ket and  the  amount  and  variety  of  merchandise  stocked  have  greatly 
increased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  United  States  exporters 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  make  deliveries  with  reasonable  dispatch 
and  their  goods  have  invariably  come  up  to  sample.  The  only  com- 
plaint of  importance  heard  is  of  the  very  poor  packing  methods  of 
-certain  manufacturers.  Local  merchants  assert  that  goods  shipped 
from  Europe,  particularly  England  and  Germany,  are  better  pre- 
pared for  the  over-sea  journey. 

Importers  have  on  several  occasions  called  my  attention  to  ship- 
ments containing  broken  cases,  ripped  bales,  etc.,  entailing  appre- 
ciable loss,  due  to  poor  packing.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  packing  of  all  goods  intended  for  this  market,  inasmuch  as 
all  cargo  arriving  here  is  subject  to  unusually  hard  usage,  involving 
transshipment  and  porterage  before  reaching  land.  Stevedores  wade 
out  neck  deep  into  the  sea  and  carry  bales  and  boxes  from  the 
lighters  to  shore. 

Accidents  will  occur,  but  do  not  necessarily  damage  goods  prop- 
erly packed  for  this  trade.  Recently  a  bale  of  British  textiles  fell 
out  of  the  steamer's  sling  and  sank  into  the  sea.  Upon  its  recovery 
some  hours  afterward  a  minute  examination  of  the  contents  showed 
that  the  salt  water  had  failed  to  penetrate  beyond  the  interior  water- 
proof covering. 

Transportation  into  the  interior  is  very  crude;  goods  are  often 
several  days  on  the  way  before  reaching  their  final  destination,  and 
as  the  pack  mules  and  ox  carts  travel  over  extremely  rough  and 
narrow  trails  poorly  prepared  bales  insufficiently  pressed  and  lack- 
ing the  usual  waterproof  interior  wrappings,  and  frail  cases  with- 
out the  usual  baling  irons  often  prove  unequal  to  the  trip  and  their 
contents  are  seriouslj^  damaged. 

Little  provision  is  made  locally  for  adequately  covering  or  wrapr 
ping  goods  in  transit  to  the  interior,  and  the  result  is  that  during 
the  rainy  season  merchandise  not  properly  prepared  to  withstand 
heavy  and  continued  rains  is  often  drenched.  By  keeping  up  the 
present  standard  in  quality,  granting  liberal  credits,  and  carefully 
complying  with  the  packing  requirements  of  the  trade,  it  is  probable 
that  American  trade  supremacy  in  this  district  can  be  maintained. 
Articles  in  Demand — Credit  Information. 

There  is  at  present  a  restricted  demand  for  kerosene,  gasoline, 
candles,  soaps,  toilet  preparations,  drugs,  medicines,  cotton  drills 
and  prints,  light  underwear  and  hosiery,  flour,  biscuits,  crackers* 
canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  enameled  Avare,  cheap  glazed 
chinaware  and  crockery,  barbed  wire,  galvanized  buckets,  copper 
screens,  electric  pocket  torches,  beer,  and  whisky.  Except  for  min- 
ing machinery,  small  mills  for  grinding  sugar  cane,  and  iror?  kettles 
for  distilleries,  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  machinery.    'I'bere 
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are  no  automobiles  in  use,  due  to  the  lack  of  hard-surfaced  roads  and 
the  prohibitive  cost  of  fuel  and  oil. 

The  Banco  de  Comercio,  Banco  de  Honduras,  and  Banco  de  Atlan- 
tida,  in  Tegucigalpa,  are  prepared  to  furnish  information  as  to  the 
financial  standing  of  the  leading  merchants  and  importers. 

Additional  Steamship  Service. 

Transportation  facilities  between  Amapala  and  the  United  States 
are  now  fairly  good.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co,  maintains  a 
biweekly  freight  and  passenger  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Panama  Canal  with  Amapala  as  a  regular  port  of  call.  Irregu- 
lar stops  are  also  made  here  by  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Sunset  Line,  the 
Gulf  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Davenport  Steamship  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco.  Amapala  was  formerly  a  port  of  call  for  the  boats  of  the 
German  Cosmos  Line  from  Hamburg,  but  this  service  has  been  sus- 
pended since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  two  steamers  of  the 
Salvador  Railway  Co.,  under  the  British  flag,  have  likewise  been 
withdrawn  since  the  end  of  1915. 

Until  recently  all  freight  from  or  to  the  eastern  ports  of  the 
United  States  was  subject  to  transshipment  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone. 
This  necessitated  a  double  handling  of  cargo  and  gave  rise  to  numer- 
ous complaints  due  to  breakage,  delays,  and  pilfering.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  materially  relieved  since  the  inauguration,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  by  the  New  York  &  Cuban  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  of  a 
through  service  via  the  Panama  Canal  between  New  York  and  the 
west  coast  of  Central  America.  The  vessels  of  this  line  are  oper- 
ated under  the  Cuban  and  Mexican  flags  and  call  at  Amapala  every 
21  days.  The  time  in  transit  from  San  Francisco  is  21  days  and 
from  New  York  via  the  Panama  Canal  approximately  four  weeks. 
During  the  past  year  about  80  per  cent  of  all  freight  loaded  or  dis- 
charged at  this  port  was  transported  in  American  bottoms. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. 

Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  are  the  two  industries  on  which 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Honduras  depend  for  subsistence. 
Crude  and  unscientific  methods  still  prevail  and  the  use  of  modern 
agricultural  implements  and  fertilizers  is  exceptional.  The  saxno 
crops,  corn,  beans,  rice,  and  platanos,  are  planted  on  the  same  patches 
of  land  year  after  year.  Statistics  showing  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  are  not  available,  but  it  is  apparent  that  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  land  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  principal  crops  upon  which  the  population  relies  for  food  are. 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  corn,  beans,  and  upland  rice.  After 
these  the  platano,  yuca,  and  banana  may  be  named,  the  first  being  of 
major  importance.  Limited  areas  in  the  Department  of  Choluteca 
are  planted  in  sugar  and  coffee  and  a  small  amount  of  the  latter  crop 
is  sometimes  available  for  export. 

The  Pacific  section  of  Honduras  has  extensive  pasture  lands  and 
has  been  a  noted  cattle-raising  country  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
Conquistadores.  The  cattle  are  small  and  apparently  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  vitality,  due  to  interbreeding  and  to  tick  infestation.  The 
average  weight  of  a  3-year-old  steer  is  from  500  to  700  pounds. 

During  the  excessive  drought  of  1915  ranchers  suffered  severe  losses 
from  which  they  have  not  yet  fully  recovered.    Large  herds  were 
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driven  iLto  the  neighboring  Republics  and  sold  at  low  prices.  Thou- 
sands of  animals  too  debilitated  to  stand  the  overland  journey  vrere 
slaughtered  on  the  plains  for  the  value  of  their  hides. 

Panama  and  the  Central  American  Republics,  particularly  Salva- 
dor, are  the  principal  purchasers  of  Honduran  cattle.  These  markets 
are,  however,  limited  and  local  cattle  breeders  are,  with  the  aid  of 
the  National  Government,  endeavoring  to  produce  cleaner  and  better 
stock  in  the  hope  that  the  markets  of  the  United  States  may  be  ulti- 
mately opened  to  them.  In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  state  that 
the  Government  has  recently  decreed  that  tick-destroying  prepara- 
tions shall  be  admitted  into  the  country  free  of  duty.  There  is  also 
under  consideration  a  compulsory  dipping  law  similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States.  By  a  system  of 
artesian  borings  it  is  also  planned  to  store  water  for  the  dry  season. 
It  is  predicted  that  the  introduction  of  such  measures  would  soon 
result  in  gaining  for  Honduran  cattle  an  important  ^Dlace  in  the  beef 
markets  of  the  world. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  Tlnited  States. 

The  following  table  shoAvs  the, value  of  declared  exports  from 
Amapala  to  the  United  States  for  1915  and  1916 : 


Articles. 


1915 


1916 


Articles. 


1915 


1916 


Antimony  ore 

Coflee 

Fustic 

Gold  bullion  and  precipitates. 

Elides,  cattle 

Indigo 


8482 

10, 116 

353, 711 

172,817 


J2, 190 
917 


294,721 

194,899 

1,215 


Rubber,  crude 

Silver  buUion  and  precipitates 

Skins,  deer 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$1,797 

835,111 

9,744 

813 


«2,442 

1, 106, 240 

6,610 

029 


1,384,591 


1,610,163 


Returned  American  goods  amounted  to  $6,821  in  1915  and  $2,452 
in  1916.  There  were  no  exports  certified  for  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
or  the  Philippines. 
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